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TWO KINDS OF PEACE MEN. 

In speaking of the peace party, Kate Gannett Wells in 
the last number of the Advocate made use of a sentence 
which many of the readers of the journal may have 
noticed. It was this : " It has deprecated war in the ab- 
stract, and justified particular wars." Is this true? Has 
the peace party been guilty of this inconsistency? At 
first thought one is inclined to deny it outright, and say 
that no such thing can possibly be. But it is true, never- 
theless. There are two distinct sections of the peace 
party, as it now exists. The one part believe that all war 
is wrong. To them it is inhuman, in the fundamental 
sense of that term. From the standpoint of reason, no 
justifiable grounds can be given for its existence. It is 
forbidden by both the spirit and the letter of the Gospel 
of Christ, and no Christian can possibly participate in any 
war without violating the most fundamental and essential 
principles of his profession. There was a time when the 
peace party, if that is a suitable name for what then 
existed, was composed wholly of this class of men and 
women. The peace movement of this century originated 
with such. They founded the London Peace Society 
early in the century, and to a large extent have controlled 
it ever since. Nearly all of the peace societies in Amer- 
ica, in the early part of the century, out of which the 
American Peace Society grew, were founded and main- 
tained by this class of persons. They have always con- 
stituted the backbone of the movement ; they must always 
do so. They can always be relied upon in times of storm 
and stress, as well as in times of calm. It would be 
invidious to make mention of names in this connection, 
but they will occur readily to any one acquainted with 
the history of the cause. 

Is it an evidence of the growing strength, or of an in- 
creasing weakness of the cause, that it has now gathered 
about it another class of persons, more numerous per- 
haps than the former ? We think decidedly the former. 
We heartily wish that all peace workers believed in 
" peace at any price ; " that is, that all war, offensive 
and defensive alike, is wrong, and hence that a peace 
man cannot have any part in it, whatever his refusal to do 
so may cost him. It seems to us that that is what it takes 
to make a complete, unmistakable peace man. But we 
do not doubt the sincerity and honesty of those constitut- 
ing the other wing of the party. Many of them believe 
that war is allowable in supposable cases of self-defence. 
How many of them will justify the next war, in case their 
own country should be a party to it, we have no means of 



knowing. We fear that what Mrs. Wells says might be 
true of many of them, and that this would greatly cripple 
and retard the peace movement. But their efforts to 
remove international misunderstandings and to assist in 
bringing into existence a high court of nations cannot be 
without beneficial influence. They look upon war as such 
an expensive and awfully destructive method of settling 
difficulties, even in the few cases in which they might 
grant it to be lawful, that they think every possible means 
ought to be used to eradicate its causes and prevent its 
recurrence. Many of them will take higher ground than 
this as the work goes on. In this connection, it is no 
treason to the cause to say that peace, even for policy's 
sake, is infinitely better than war. If all men, who pre- 
tend to be lovers of good and of human progress, would 
go even as far as these men do, no more wars would be 
possible. How any Christian can occupy a ground lower 
than these men take, is to us absolutely inexplicable. 
We are in total darkness how to account for even the in- 
difference on the subject of any one calling himself by a 
name derived from that of the Prince of Peace. 



MILITARY IMMORALITY AND CRUELTY. 

Two events took place during the Homestead troubles, 
one of which has awakened widespread disapproval and 
even indignation, while the other, no less significant 
in its way, was passed over with scarcely a comment. 
Both of these are fine samples of the way in which war 
is becoming civilized. It may not seem very appropriate 
to use the term war in reference to the Homestead affair, 
but as the military was there, under orders from the 
State, even though they did no fighting, it is perfectly 
fair to speak of the two events about to be mentioned as 
fair illustrations of the legitimate fruit of the war system. 

When the troops first arrived upon the scene, or rather 
just before, it was night. " They had forgotten to take 
bread." Halting by a farmer's premises they proceeded 
unceremoniously to empty an immense potato patch and 
cook and eat the potatoes, leaving the old man none. 
They milked his cows, they -carried off and ate his chick- 
ens, except an old rooster or two. When the farmer 
came out in the morning and saw the situation he was 
much annoyed and began to use such terms as " scoun- 
drels," "sneak thieves," etc. The interview between 
him and the officers need not be repeated, except to say 
that they advised him to put in a bill to the State and be 
sure to make it large enough. The whole thing was 
treated by the officers and by the newspaper reporters as 
a huge joke, " awfully funny." We do not remember to 
have seen a single line of disapproval in any of the ordi- 
nary newspapers. 

These soldier " boys " who did this pillaging would, 
almost without exception, scorn to do such a thing when 
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not in service. The same may be said of the officers. 
But the system into which they have entered makes it " all 
right." They could not possibly serve as soldiers with- 
out at times doing such things. No army ever did, nor 
ever can. The system of force reverses, or totally ban- 
ishes, all the common principles of morality as regards 
life and property. Man may steal from friend or foe, or 
if worst comes to worst, rob in open daylight, and it is 
justified on the ground that it is necessary. It has often 
occurred to us to ask, if a hungry soldier may do such a 
thing to save his life or an army to save a nation, why 
may not a hungry civilian, if need be, do the same to 
save his own life or that of his family ? What difference 
is there in the two cases ? The time will come when 
men will blush with shame that their ancestors maintained 
a system which destroyed nearly every priuciple of com- 
mon morality. There must be some other way of main- 
taining justice and right than by a means which for the 
time being annihilates them both. 

The case of the cruelty of Colonel Streator requires 
but little comment. It has been nearly everywhere con- 
demned. Military men have scarcely dared openly to 
approve his treatment of lams. It is incomprehensible 
that society, which has been so severe in its judgment of 
this case, should fail to see the deep contradiction into 
which they unconsciously fall. The law of war, which 
requires that discipline and obedience should be main- 
tained at any price, really justified Colonel Streator in 
proceeding as he did, if not in this case, at least in a 
supposable case. The army life of every nation has cases 
of like kind occurring every year. There is no law but 
the will of the commander. Hence a disorderly soldier 
must be brought to time by any means which the com- 
mander judges fitting, or if the discipline of the army 
requires it, shot dead in his tracks, or run through with a 
bayonet. So long as men uphold the rightfulness of such 
a law, they ought to steel their hearts against being 
greatly shocked if some officer carries out the law in a way 
that seems to them unduly severe. 

The conscience of society is becoming vaguely aware 
that there is something radically wrong here, and the day 
is approaching when such cruelty will cease because the 
system which produces it will have been banished from 
human institutions. 



THE OPENING OF THE PEACE CONGRESS AT 
BERNE. 

The Fourth Annual Universal Peace Congress was 
opened at Berne this morning, August 22, at 9 o'clock in 
the Swiss Bundespalast. The delegates, about two hun- 
dred in number, were nearly all present at the opening of 
the Congress, and the hall was well filled with intelligent 
men and women from many lands, gathered here to dis- 



cuss the question of questions of our time. The capacity 
of Berne to entertain is tested to the utmost. Many 
travellers are here besides the delegates to the Congress. 
The hotels are all full and many are compelled to seek 
entertainment in private boarding-houses. All Berne is 
full of talk about the Congress, which is a unique affair 
in nearly every city in which it goes. The newspapers 
were all represented during the sessions of to-day, and 
there is no probability that the things done here will be 
done in a corner. 

The forenoon session was a sort of reception. Mr. 
Ruchonnet, of the Swiss Federal Council, presided, and 
welcomed the delegates in a short but strong and attrac- 
tive speech. Then followed speeches, in response, by 
delegates from Germany, England, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, the United States, France, Italy and Roumania. 
Nearly all of these speakers alluded to the progress of 
peace ideas in their several countries, some of them em- 
phasizing the fact strongly. This was particularly true of 
the German delegate, whose speech Was one of the very 
best of these responses. Nearly all alluded to the fitness 
of Switzerland to be the seat of the present peace Con- 
gress and to her long and honorable history in the cause 
of freedom and justice, ideas which lie at the basis of the 
peace movement. Her prominent part in the history of 
arbitration was also mentioned, the Alabama case being 
cited, and the fact that her neutrality, connected with 
other advantages, naturally causes the world to look to 
her as the centre of the arbitration movement. One 
speaker poetically compared her to the nucleus of a 
nebula which is developing into a system of planets and 
suns. The session on the whole was a very interesting 
and inspiring one, and it was easily seen that those who 
were present are profoundly convinced of the truth of the 
new Gospel which they are called upon to proclaim. 

The personel of the Congress is, as might be expected, 
very different from that of former congresses. Scarcely 
twenty of those who were at London in 1890 are here. 
Particularly noticeable is the absence of such men as Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, Mr. Frederic Passy and others, who have 
have taken such prominent part in the peace movement. 
These two gentlemen are not absent from any wish of 
their own, but from unavoidable circumstances. But 
others no less prominent in the cause and quite as long 
connected with it are seen in the audience : Mr. George 
Gillett, Dr. W. E. Darby, Mr. Snape, Mr. Frederick 
Bajer, Mr. Moneta, Mr. Stollmeyer, Mr. Vasseur, Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood and a number of others. The large 
number of young men and women in the Congress is 
striking. The " Young Friends of Peace," of Nimes, 
have three delegates here, all strong, University young 
men. The Vienna Peace Society, with the Baroness Von 
Suttner at its head, is strongly represented. She is one 
of the most prominent persons in the Congress, and any 



